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LITTLE FAN. 



CHAPTER I. 




THE SHILLING. 

;T was a cold wet day in the beginning 
of January, and all the passengers who 
thronged one of the busy thorough- 
fares of London were hurrying along to gain 
the shelter of their homes, and enjoy the com- 
forts of their warm firesides, — that is to say, 
as many as had them ; for there were many 
of the poor of London, mingling with their richer 
neighbours, who could boast of no shelter from 
the bitter wind and drenching rain. Among the 
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latter might be noticed a gentleman, somewhat 
advanced in years. He had a kind, noble face, 
lit up with a friendly smile. Perhaps he was 
thinking of the glad welcome he would receive 
from his wife and children on his arrival at home. 

While thus indulging his happy thoughts, Mr. 
Marston — for that was the gentleman's name — 
was suddenly brought to a standstill by a gentle, 
quivering little voice, which said earnestly and 
beseechingly, ' Please buy a box of matches, sir ; 
only a penny for two ! Please do, sir ! ' the 
speaker repeated, taking note of the kindly look 
which even his impatience to be at home did 
not prevent his assuming. 

He looked at the little shivering figure before 
him, the pinched, tiny face upturned to his, and, 
putting his hand into his pocket, he produced one 
or two coppers, which he dropped into the little 
blue hand, saying kindly, * There, you had better 
go home now ; you look very wet.' 

The child's touching look of thankfulness, as 
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with glistening eyes she grasped the money 
tightly in her hand, forcibly struck the rich man 
as he was hurrying away, and with a sudden 
impulse he took from his pocket a shilling, which 
he added to his former gift. ' Oh, sir/ gasped 
the child, whose unexpected good fortune had 
almost deprived her of speech, 'how pleased 
Benny will be!' Mr. Marston hardly waited to 
hear her thanks, but with a kindly nod disap- 
peared among the crowd. 

Fan — for so the little match-girl was called — 
turned quickly away, and ran down one of the 
numerous side streets, where there were few 
people, and, stopping in the shelter of a doorway, 
she cautiously opened her hand to see if really 
the long-wished-for money was there. Yes, there 
was the bright shilling, nestling among four or 
five coppers ! Poor little Fan felt as if she was 
the richest girl in London at that moment. ' Oh, 
how pleased Benny will be ! ' she again murmured 
softly to herself. 'I was so frightened that I 
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wouldn't get a single ha'penny to-day. But I 
must take home some food, for Benny has had 
no dinner to-day.' Suiting the action to the 
word, Fan went into a baker's shop close by, and 
exchanged some of her precious money for a 
loaf of bread, and the ' store ' supplied a little 
tea, some sugar, and, lastly, an orange for Benny. 
Carefully wrapping the whole in her ragged 
shawl, Fan darted breathlessly through numerous 
alleys and courts, until she arrived at a dilapi- 
dated old house in one of the most wretched 
districts of the great city. After a hasty scramble 
up two or three pairs of broken stairs, she 
arrived at an attic, and, gradually lessening her 
speed as she approached the door, she at last 
entered on tiptoe. The room was very dark ; 
and unless Fan had been acquainted with its pecu- 
liarities, she would undoubtedly have stumbled 
over the broken and projecting boards, for the 
flooring was much worn in one part of the room. 
However, there was light enough to see a small 
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straw mattress lying in the recess of the window, 
and on it a little wasted form gazing eagerly 
through the gloom at the new-comer. 

'Come along, Fan. I'm not sleeping, dear, 
and I've been waiting for you, for a long time.' 

' Benny, look what I've got to-day ! Oh ! 
Benny, won't we two have a nice tea ?' 

The joy depicted on these children's faces 
might of itself have rewarded the kind donor, 
whose generosity had brought a bright gleam 
of sunshine into the weary, monotonous lives of 
the little outcasts, whose chief ambition was to 
keep themselves from starving. After some 
groping about, Fan succeeded in finding a small 
bit of tallow candle, which she lighted to enable 
her to see to prepare the tea, — a ceremony which 
was not a common occurrence to her. And 
while the fire is getting lighted, and the room 
'tidied up,' we will take a look round the home 
of our little friends, dimly lighted as it is by the 
uncertain flicker of the candle. 



CHAPTER II. 



HOME. 




!HE room was moderate in size, but 
one part of it was almost uninhabit- 
able. The plaster had fallen in many 
places from the walls, leaving only the rafters 
to protect the inmates from the bitter winds and 
rain. The only furniture that the room con- 
tained was a wooden table, which had seen its best 
days, propped up on one side by an old box in 
default of legs, a broken chair, a few dishes and 
spoons, an old copper kettle, and the little mat- 
tress before mentioned. 

On this mattress lay the one bright thing in 

the room, little Benny, seeming little fitted to 
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breathe the air of so miserable a dwelling. As 
he lay peacefully there, watching with eager eyes 
the movements of his sister while she flitted up 
and down, his clear blue eye was filled with 
almost heavenly peace ; and his little white 
wasted hands were clasped, as if he was silently 
thanking his heavenly Father for the unlooked- 
for plenty which He had provided. Benny's 
hard cough and painful breathing showed that 
he was not long for earth ; and his contented, 
happy smile seemed almost to be a reflection 
of the glory of the heavenly country where 
this helpless little one hoped to be some day, 
singing the praises of ' God and of the Lamb.' 
Fan was singularly like her brother, except that 
in place of his happy, peaceful smile, her face 
wore a hard, anxious look, which made her 
appear much older than she really was. Her 
dress and shawl were very old and thread- 
bare, and although an attempt at mending 
had been repeatedly made, they were poor 
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protection against the cold wind and drenching 
rain of a London winter. She was always happy 
when with Benny ; and she never regretted her 
hard day's work, if she could only manage to 
bring home some little bit of food to tempt his 
delicate appetite. Thus these poor children 
lived from day to day, without a friend to help 
or pity them. Six years ago their mother had 
died, deserted by her drunken husband, leaving 
little Benny, her infant boy, to the care of Fan, 
then a child of only four years old. 

The broken-hearted mother had not prayed 
in vain for her children's welfare, for a day or 
two afterwards a kind old woman, who had been 
a good friend to them, took the little orphans to 
her home in the country. Thus, till within two 
years, the world had seemed comparatively 
bright to our little friends ; but at that time the 
good old woman died, and the good-for-nothing 
father was compelled by the parish to provide 
for his children. 
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He took them back again to London, to the 
miserable home we have already described. 
There he left them to the tender mercies of the 
neighbours, and seldom looked after them more 
than once in three months, when he only 
frightened them by his rough ways and fearful 
oaths. He never inquired or cared to know how 
they lived, and he thought he did well by paying 
the half-yearly rent for their wretched habitation. 

Sometimes, after one of these periodical visits, 
Benny's pale little face would haunt him un- 
pleasantly even in the tap-room with his drunken 
associates, but he always drowned his thoughts 
with an unusually large amount of brandy, which 
generally proved the means of procuring for him 
two or three nights' lodging in jail. 

But now the room is all ' tidied up/ and the 
children ready to take their tea. 




CHAPTER IIL 



THE TEA. 




ITTLE Fan has managed to make 
the room look as cheerful as pos- 
sible. There is a small fire lighted, 
and the tea-kettle is singing on the hob. She 
is now cutting the loaf of bread carefully, fearful 
of losing even a crumb ; and this done, she places 
it, with two mugs, by Benny's side. The only 
thing remaining to be done is to prop up Benny 
so that he can eat more comfortably. This is 
quickly and gently done, for it is well known 
that love helps to make a skilful nurse. What 
a pleasant sight it was to watch these little 
orphans enjoying their meal, hardly earned as 
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it was ; and how happy Fan was to produce the 
orange, concealed till now, and share it with the 
little sick brother ! 

At length the meal was quite finished, and the 
remainder of the food was put away to serve for 
next day. Then Fan, wearied by this time, put 
out the candle, and lay down beside Benny, 
nestling close to him. 

'Now, Fan/ said Benny, 'tell me all about 
the kind gentleman.' And Fan willingly related 
all her adventures, finishing up her eloquent 
description of the personal appearance of her 
benefactor with, ' And oh ! Benny, I hope I'll 
see him some day again. I'll keep a good look- 
out for him/ 

A slight pause ensued, and then Benny's feeble 
little voice broke the silence. ' Fan, could you 
sing the "Happy Land" to-night by yourself? 
for I'm so tired, Fan, I can't do it' 

Then, in that cold, dark room, a sweet, child- 
like voice might have been heard singing of 

B 
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the glories of the New Jerusalem, — the Happy- 
Land, — where both these little forsaken ones 
hoped to be some day, singing with the holy 
* multitude which no man can number.' After 
a short pause, the little singer again began. This 
time it was ' Rest for the Weary/ a hymn well 
suited to both children, for both were sadly 
weary and longed for rest, which was soon to 
come to one of them, — that ceaseless, unbroken 
rest from which there is no waking on earth. 

' Oh, Fan/ said Benny, ' sometimes when I'm 
all alone, I long for Jesus to come and take me 
to the " Happy Land ! " Once, Fan, I did think 
I had got there, everything seemed so like what 
I fancied it must be. I suppose I must have 
dreamt it/ He sighed wearily. 'I had just 
got near to Jesus, and He said very kind like, 
" Come, little Benny, to me ; " and I cried, 
"Yes, I'm coming," when I woke up, and 
there were no white angels, nor anything but 
the cold room.' 
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' Oh, Benny ! ' sobbed Fan, ' you couldn't have 
gone without me, and left me all alone.' 

' No, no, Fan/ he lisped ; ' I'll wait till you 
can come too;' and he twined his little arms 
lovingly round her neck, and very soon they 
were fast asleep, dreaming happy, innocent 
dreams, with no shadows of the troubles of the 
next day. 




CHAPTER IV. 




RAGGED JACK. 

HUS days wore on, Fan sometimes 
earning a few pence, and sometimes 
on very bad days not a single half- 
penny. She had often gone to try to see 
Mr. Marston again, but only once had she 
succeeded in meeting him. He recognised 
the little anxious face, and the eyes looking 
earnestly into his, and he stopped and said 
kindly, 'Is that you again, my little friend?' 
and again he gave her some money. As he 
was going on, he suddenly looked round and 
said, ' And how is Benny now ? ' 

His kind look won Fan's confidence imme- 

20 
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diately, and she said, with the tears in her 
eyes, ' Oh ! sir, I'm afraid he's terrible bad.' 

'Where do you live?' asked he again; and 
Fan eagerly explained, pointing with her finger 
in the direction of the court where they lived. 

' Oh ! sir, will you come and see Benny ? ' she 
said tremblingly. 

' I'll try/ he said ; and, giving her a parting 
nod, he went away. 

Now little Fan had been cherishing serious 
fears for Benny for some time, and this evening, 
when she returned home, she fancied he looked 
more worn and feeble than he had ever done 
before. He was sleeping quietly as she entered 
the room, with one little thin hand lying softly 
on the coverlet. Fan sat down beside the bed, 
watching him sadly, while the hot tears would 
come into her eyes and roll down her pale 
cheek, as she noticed how wan he looked, and 
how laboured his breathing was. In a few 
minutes the blue eyes softly opened, and fixed 
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themselves upon the tearful face of little 
Fan. 

' Why, Fan, are you crying ? ' he said. 

' Oh ! it's nothing, Benny. How have you 
got on all day ? ' 

'Oh, very well/ he answered brightly; 'but 
I've been wearying for you to come home, for 
Jack's been here. And just look what he's 
brought me !' displaying a picture as he spoke. 

To understand who 'Jack' is, we must go 
back a little in our story. 

One day, when some rude boys were trying 
to take Fan's little store of matches from her, 
a tall lanky lad appeared as her deliverer. 
'Cowards!' he said, advancing towards thehi, 
and seeing the state of matters, ' to steal from a 
girl! and such a little one too!' he added, 
compassionately casting a look at Fan's tiny 
figure. The boys were evidently astonished at 
the energetic manner of the new-comer, and 
slunk away one by one in all directions. When 
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he had seen them safely off, the big boy returned 
to Fan, and, hoisting her on his shoulders, he 
desired her to show the way to her home. This 
kindness quite won Fan's heart, and she gave 
her new friend an eloquent account of herself 
and Benny, and ended by inviting him to come 
and see the latter. Meanwhile he in return told 
her that he sold papers in the principal streets 
of the city, and managed by that means to get 
enough to eat. As to a lodging, he had never 
known what a home was, and spent his nights 
summer and winter on doorsteps, or any other 
convenient place he could find. 

When Jack saw little Benny, his kind heart 
warmed to him immediately, and from that 
time he used to come and see the two children 
whenever a day of particularly good fortune 
allowed him to take a half-holiday the next. 

On this special day he had discovered an old 
coloured print of 'the old, old story/ Jesus 
blessing little children. Benny was delighted 
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with it, and spent the evening describing its 
various beauties to Fan, ending off by saying, 
'Oh ! Fan, wouldn't you like to be one of these 
little children, to have His dear hand on your 
head? He looks so like what He was in my 
dream, only not so bright and shining.' That 
night the picture was carefully put under his 
pillow, and it afterwards was a constant com- 
panion to him when Fan was out, and he was 
all day alone. 




CHAPTER V. 

THE DOCTOR'S VISIT. 




iR. MARSTON did not forget the 
promise he had made to Fan, and 
so one evening he made his appear- 
ance just at the time when the children had 
finished their evening meal. The tea things 
had all been put away, and Fan was about 
to blow out the candle, preparatory to the usual 
evening talk, when a step was heard on the 
stairs, and in a few seconds it was followed by 
a knock at the attic door. Fan ran eagerly to 
open it, for a visitor was a very rare occurrence 
to them, and when she saw her friend Mr. 

25 
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Marston there, so great was her delight that 
she left him standing where he was, and, running 
back to Benny's side, exclaimed breathlessly, 
' Oh, Benny, he's out there ! ' 

' Who's out there ? ' he asked, for his imagina- 
tion did not stretch so far as to suppose the 
' kind gentleman ' had found his way to their 
wretched home. 

By this time Fan had remembered that her 
visitor was standing in the cold passage, and she 
turned to show him in; but in doing so she 
nearly knocked him over, for he had found his 
way into the room, and stood an amused and 
somewhat touched spectator. 

'Are you so very pleased to see me?' he 
asked as he bent over Benny's mattress. 

No answer came, and none was needed, for 
Benny's wan little face was lighted up with a 
bright smile, and the flush on his pale cheek 
betokened his pleasure. 

Mr. Marston sat with Fan and Benny for some 
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time, talking to them in the dimly-lighted room. 
He then rose to go, saying a cheerful good-bye, 
adding, as he glanced at the poor room and 
scanty furniture, 'I'll come back soon, and will 
send some coals and other things to-morrow, 
and some pictures for you, Benny.' 

Not only did Mr. Marston fulfil his promise 
as to the ' coals and other things/ but he him- 
self came next day, accompanied by a friend of 
his, as he told Fan. 

This gentleman advanced to Benny's side, and 
examined him critically, for he was a physician ; 
then, turning to Mr. Marston, he said briefly, in 
answer to a question looked rather than ex- 
pressed, ' No chance whatever.' 

' Could we not get him taken to an hospital ? ' 
asked his questioner. 

' Oh no ! He could not be moved ; he cannot 
last long.' 

As he said this, the doctor met the gaze of 
little Fan's eyes, which were fixed upon him 
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with such a touching expression of mute appeal, 
that his own fell under it. 

He was a physician of high repute in London, 
and as such had seen a great deal of suffering and 
sorrow, but never yet had shrunk from it. Now, 
however, the earnest, searching gaze that the 
child directed at him, as if trying to fathom his 
words, completely unnerved him, and he turned 
hastily away to hide his emotion. But he need 
not have feared any questions, for Fan's quick 
eyes had read the truth in his face, and she felt 
as she had never done before, that her darling 
Benny was soon going from her. She fell on 
her knees at his side, and, hiding her face in the 
coverlet, she sobbed as if her heart would break. 

Poor Benny could not understand the reason 
of her distress ; he had not heard the doctor's 
words, and if he had, he would not have under- 
stood them. ' Fan ! what have they done to 
you ? look up and tell me, Fan dear/ he said 
piteously. 
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But Fan made no answer ; and Mr. Marston 
went up to her, and, laying his hand kindly on 
her shoulder, said, ' Fan, I have brought some 
wine and jelly for Benny ; don't you think he 
would like some ? ' Fan rose immediately and 
wiped her tears away. He had touched the right 
chord, and Fan felt that as long as her little 
brother was spared to her, she must do every- 
thing in her power to please him and make 
him happy. She now busied herself in un- 
fastening the bundle of good things which Mr. 
Marston had brought with him. There was 
wine and jelly for the little invalid, plenty of 
bread and tea, and a pair of roasted chickens, 
which Fan declared looked too good to be real. 
Wrapped round the whole was a large soft 
blanket. Fan's eyes sparkled again when she 
saw these treasures, and with Mr. Marston's 
help she arranged Benny's mattress nicely, and 
wrapped him up warmly in the beautiful new 
blanket When all this was done, and they had 
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partaken of some of the dainties, Mr. Marston 
produced the pictures he had promised. There 
were six prettily-coloured prints, illustrating 
some of the well-known Bible stories. Benny 
was much delighted with them, and picked out 
the one he liked best. This was 'Jesus the 
Good Shepherd/ leading His flock, and tenderly 
carrying the lambs in His arms. Mr. Marston 
explained them all to the children, and then he 
bent down, and, kissing little Benny's peaceful, 
happy face, he said, ' Remember, little Benny, 
that you are one of Jesus' lambs, and He will 
always take care of you.' 

'Oh yes, sir/ he answered, 'and Fan too/ 
patting her face softly with his little thin hand. 
'I'm hoping some day to be in the green 
pastures, — maybe it will only be a little while 
now, — and you'll take care of Fan, sir, won't 
you ? and we'll all meet up there soon. You'll 
come, won't you ?' 

'I hope so/ said Mr. Marston reverently. 
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' Good-bye ; I'll come again soon to see you.' 
' Fan,' he said, as she opened the door for him, 
■ be content, dear child, to leave the little one in 
Christ's arms, for no harm can come to him 
there.' 

These kind words brought the hot tears again 
to poor Fan's eyes, but she forced them back 
bravely, remembering her resolution. 






CHAPTER VI. 

' GOOD-BYE.' 

HEN Fan returned to the dying 

child, he was lying very still, but he 

opened his eyes as she came near, 

and murmured softly, 'Oh! Fan, I'm very 

happy, but so tired — so tired!' Then, after a 

moment's pause, ' Could you sing " Rest for the 

Weary," Fan, and then read to me again ? ' 

The sister complied, singing the hymn in a 

sadly quivering little voice ; and when she had 

finished, she read the beautiful 23d Psalm, 

Benny's favourite. When she came to the verse, 

1 When I walk through the valley of the shadow 

of death, I will fear no evil/ she completely 

82 
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broke down, and, hiding her Face in the coverlet, 
she sobbed, ' Oh ! Benny, you mustn't go just 
yet ; I can never live without you.' 

' Oh ! Fan, don't cry so/ he said, quite dis- 
tressed ; ' if I do go first, it will only be for a little 
while, and then we'll both live with Jesus, and 
be always singing with our golden harps to Him. 
I remember, Fan, you told me once that mother 
said she would see the " King in His beauty." I 
think these are the right words, and I think it's 
almost the nicest name for Him. I like to think 
that every one will love Him there !' 

In a day or two Mr. Marston called again, and 
read to the children many beautiful passages 
from the New Testament, explaining them as 
he went on. Then he knelt down and prayed 
that Jesus the Good Shepherd would come 
and take His weary little child home to His 
bright kingdom above, ' where all. is peace, and 
joy, and love.' 

'Ask Him to come soon,' whispered the dying 

c 
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child ; and Mr. Marston added this prayer, ' Lord 
Jesus, come quickly!' 

The next day was spent by the little sufferer 
in great restlessness, and by Fan in constant 
attendance at his side ; but at last the long- 
wished-for rest came. It had been a glorious 
day : the last rays of the setting sun had died 
away, the stars studded the clear sky, and night 
was falling silently over the great city, while 
to one of the inmates of that lonely attic the 
heavenly day was just beginning. Little Benny 
was lying quite still, half supported in Fan's 
arms. His blue eyes were already getting dim, 
but a look of perfect peace rested on his sweet 
face. He had no pain now, — that had quite gone 
away, giving once more to Fan a glimmer of 
hope, for she, poor child, thought it must be a 
good sign. 

He had just wakened from a deep sleep, and 
as Fan bent over him he whispered softly, ' I've 
seen Him again, Fan, and He was holding out 
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His arms to me, and called out, " I'm just coming 
for you, Benny ! " There ! Fan, don't you see 
Him now ? Yes, Lord Jesus, I'm coming now. 
Good-bye, Fan ; come soon.' A few moments 
more, and suddenly his eyes were illumined 
with a heavenly light, and his little arms were 
extended as if greeting some one. ' Oh, I'm so 
happy — so very happy ! ' he said in a scarcely 
audible voice. His lips moved again ; Fan bent 
down : ' Happy, happy !' he breathed ; and with 
these words the silver cord was gently loosened, 
a short breath escaped his parted lips, and the 
pure little spirit had soared on angels' wings to 
the bright regions above. Happy, happy Benny ! 
gone from this world of pain and sorrow to that 
happy land ' where there shall be no more 
death, neither sorrow nor crying, for the former 
things are passed away.' 



CHAPTER VII. 



ALONE IN THE WORLD. 




OOR Fan sat for a long time per- 
fectly motionless, holding the little 
hand of what only a short hour 
ago had been her brother. A sense of great 
loneliness crept over her, and she wished and 
almost prayed that she might lie down and die 
too. But at last, worn out with her hard day 
of watching, she fell into a deep, unbroken sleep, 
dreaming of the little dead brother and the 
bright land to which he had gone. 

The sun was high in the heavens before she 

awoke, and it was some minutes before she 

36 
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remembered the sad occurrence of the preceding 
night ; but the little pale face lying on the 
pillow beside her recalled the agony she had 
before endured, and, kneeling beside the still 
form, she burst into tears, calling beseechingly 
on Benny to come back and speak to her, if it 
were only onfce more. At this moment the 
door was gently opened, and a quick glance 
showed the new-comer what had happened. 
Fan was so absorbed in her grief that she 
never heard Mr. Marston enter; but when he 
laid his hand tenderly on her shoulder, she 
started and looked up, to see her kind friend 
regarding her with tender and compassionate 
pity. He made the poor child sit down beside 
him, and tell him as well as she could all the 
events of the sad evening. Then he spoke 
gently and lovingly to her of the gracious 
Saviour to whom her little brother had gone, 
till at last Fan's sobs grew fainter, and she 
listened quietly to all he was saying. Then 
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he took her away from the room of death, 
and gave her into the charge of a neighbour, 
who promised to take care of her for a few 
days. 

' I'll be back to see you to-morrow, Fan/ he 
said ; ' and in the meantime I will arrange 
everything that is necessary/ he told the woman 
as he went away. 

The next day Fan went with Mr. Marston 
to take a last look at Benny, sleeping his last 
long sleep in his narrow bed. A sweet, happy 
smile rested on his marble face, and his little 
hands were folded on his bosom. A few white 
lilies were lying round him, and, as he lay 
peacefully among them, he looked as pure as 
they. 

Mr. Marston had taken care to provide a last 
resting-place for little Benny ; and on the next 
day, he, Ragged Jack, and Fan followed his 
remains to a quiet little churchyard a short 
way into the country. There they left him, 
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sleeping under the green trees he loved so 
well. 

After a few days Fan resumed her daily duty 
of selling matches, but now she was indifferent 
whether she had a successful day or not, and 
only worked to keep herself from starving ; for 
now there was no little brother to work for, and 
no one to whom she could relate all her adven- 
tures, as there used to be. 

Some months passed before she saw Mr. 
Marston again, but at last, towards the end of 
August, he called to see her. He told her that 
he had been very ill, and was going to reside 
in the south of France for the winter ; conse- 
quently he would not see her again till the 
following spring. Poor Fan's heart sunk within 
her as she listened to his words. It seemed as 
if she was about to lose her last earthly friend, 
and it was with difficulty that she restrained the 
fast-gathering tears. 

' Cheer up, Fan/ her friend said kindly ; ' I'm 
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not going to stay away altogether, and you may 
be sure, when I am gone, that God will raise you 
up other friends. In the meantime, how would 
you like to be a little servant to an old friend 
of mine ? * 

Fan's eyes sparkled ; to judge by her face, 
there was no doubt that she would like it. ' But 
I'm so small and stupid/ she said anxiously, 
' no one will want me.' 

1 Oh, I have arranged all that,' he said ; ' and 
although you are small, it is to be hoped that 
you will grow some day. As to the stupidity, you 
don't know what you can do till you've tried.' 
He looked so kindly and pleasantly at her, that 
all Fan's scruples vanished, and she felt quite 
ready to trust herself in his hands. 

Mr. Marston's plan was this : For many years 
he had been well and faithfully served by an 
old nurse, who was now so infirm as to render 
it quite impossible to take her to the Continent 
with the rest of the family, and it was arranged 
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that she should remain in a pretty little cottage 
a few miles from London till her master's 
return in spring. 

The little cottage had all been nicely furnished, 
and everything was ready for Nurse Brown's 
reception, except the engagement of a little 
maid to wait on and help the old woman in her 
work. When Mr. Marston heard of this diffi- 
culty, immediately his thoughts flew to Fan, and 
he had gone to see her with the intention of 
disclosing this plan to her, as we have already 
seen him do. So it was all satisfactorily arranged, 
and Fan was engaged in due form. She was 
to help old nurse in the morning, cleaning the 
house, etc.; and her kind friend had arranged 
that she was to attend a neighbouring school 
in the evening, where she would be taught to 
read and write. 

Fan felt very happy at the prospect before 
her, and thanked Mr. Marston as well as she 
could. She felt how utterly unable she was to 
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repay him for all his kindness to her and 
Benny, but, with childlike faith, she implicitly 
believed that he would be amply rewarded either 
in this world or the next by the Great Judge, 
'who renders to every man according to his 
works.' 




CHAPTER VIII. 

'IN THE COUNTRY/ 




! AN took up her abode at Rose Cottage 
on the ist of September. When she 
first saw the place, her delight was 
unbounded, and she thought nothing could be 
more beautiful than the pretty clean cottage, 
with the clustering roses growing on its walls, 
from which the little dwelling had its name. 
Her one regret for leaving London was, that 
she would lose sight of Jack ; but he had pro- 
mised to come and see her some afternoon 
when his work was done, for, by Mr. Marston's 
recommendation, he had been made message- 
boy to a respectable grocer in the city. Before 
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many weeks had passed over, Fan's cheeks were 
almost rosy, and good substantial food made 
her little frame strong and healthy. Nurse 
Brown was very kind to her, and taught her by 
example as well as precept to be a good ser- 
vant. Altogether she was a different creature 
from the little ragged match-girl of a month 
before ; for Mr. Marston, ever kind and thought- 
ful, had provided her with plenty of good 
clothes, so that she might go to school in the 
evening dressed respectably, like the rest of the 
pupils. 

Thus several happy months passed away, and 
now both Fan and old nurse were beginning to 
look forward to Mr. Marston's return to London, 
when a sad accident happened to one of them. 
One dark evening, when coming home from 
school, Fan wandered from the right path, and 
while trying to discover the right one, her foot 
slipped, and she fell heavily among a heap of 
stones which were lying near ; she tried to rise, 
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but found that she had hurt herself too severely 
to move, and she fell back quite faint. 

In the meantime old nurse was getting very 
anxious, for Fan never stayed out after the 
school closed, and she hobbled out to the cottage 
gate to look for the little lost one. She was 
peering anxiously up the road, when a sharp 
whistle startled her, and a voice said close at her 
side, ' Halloo ! granny, is that you out ? My ! 
you're getting quite young again !' 

1 Go away with your impudence/ she answered. 
1 Call me granny, indeed ! I not so much older 
than your own mother !' 

Now it was well known that Nurse Brown 
was no friend of the schoolboys, and they on 
their part waged endless war with her, so she 
did not expect much sympathy from this one ; 
however, she was so anxious to hear any news 
of Fan, that she condescended to call after the 
retreating figure of her tormentor, ' I suppose 
you have not seen Fan since school ? ' 
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'Haven't I, though?' he answered, again con- 
fronting her. ' I saw her make straight lines 
for home an hour ago ; and so, granny, as she is 
a great friend of mine, I'll be off to find her ; ' 
and he bounded off almost before the words 
were spoken. 

'I never did see anything like these boys!' 
said the old woman; 'always in mischief — 
"fun," they call it — nice fun, tormenting an 
old woman ! But if he brings the child safe 
home, it will be more than he's ever done 
before in the way of helping anybody.' 

After a little searching, the boy fancied he 
saw something white in the bushes on the road- 
side, and, pushing his way through them, he 
saw little Fan lying as we left her on the heap 
of stones. Like a sensible boy, he did not try to 
raise her himself, but ran back to the road to 
seek for help. Fortunately, at that moment 
there .were a company of labourers passing, to 
whom the boy told his story. Two of them 
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turned aside at his request, and one lifted the 
little insensible form in his strong arms, while 
the other good-naturedly went on to prepare old 
nurse, and go for the doctor. When little Fan 
reached the cottage, they laid her on her bed, 
and old nurse, in great distress, tenderly un- 
dressed her. The pain of being moved awoke 
Fan for a minute from the stupor into which 
she had fallen, and, seeing old nurse watching 
her with a white, scared face, she smiled faintly, 
and said, ' I'll soon be better ; it isn't so very 
bad/ 

By this time the doctor had arrived, and he 
examined little Fan very carefully. ' No bones 
broken/ he said. 'Where is the pain, my dear V 
he asked her ; but no answer came, for the little 
sufferer was past speaking. The doctor looked 
very serious. ' I'm afraid of some injury to the 
back/ he said ; ' but I'll make sure to morrow ; I 
can do no more to night/ and, after giving various 
directions to nurse, he went away. The next 
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day the doctor's worst fears were confirmed. 
There was some serious injury to the spine, and 
he feared that the child would never walk again. 
Fan passed three weeks of acute suffering, nursed 
in a most tender manner by old nurse ; but at 
last the pain somewhat subsided, and another 
fortnight found the invalid lying on a couch, 
drawn close up to the window, which was thrown 
open to admit the sweet, fresh breath of spring. 
One day, while lying thus, she heard a footstep 
on the gravel walk in front of the house, and 
before she was well aware of his approach, Mr. 
Marston stood by her side. He had just re- 
turned from his sojourn abroad, much benefited 
by the change, and, hearing of his little protegee's 
illness, he had come to see her. He sat for some 
time with her, talking cheerily, and telling her 
many curious stories, and just as he was going 
away, he said, 'Next time I come, Fan, I'll 
bring a gentleman from London to see your 
back, and we'll try if nothing else can be done*' 
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From that day there was a perceptible change 
for the better in Fan's spirits, and she looked 
forward with great pleasure to her kind friend's 
promise of a second visit. At last he did come, 
bringing with him the surgeon, as he had pro- 
mised. The result of the examination was not 
more satisfactory than the village doctor's had 
been. It was clear, the surgeon said, that the 
injury to the spine was very serious; but al- 
though Fan would never be able to walk with- 
out help again, he hoped that with the aid of 
crutches she might soon move about. Poor Fan 
was very much distressed when she heard this, 
and she said sorrowfully, * Oh ! sir, how ever am I 
to live when I can't work ? It was all so nice 
here, I was afraid I was too happy, and it would 
not last long/ * Nay, my child,' said her friend, 
'it was God who made you happy, and it is He 
also who sends you this pain. Trust in Him, 
dear child, for He will do all things well ; and 
you need not fear for your future welfare when 
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you have Him to lean on.' Thus he spoke, 
comforting her in her trial, and cheering her to 
bear her burden patiently. After this, every- 
thing went on as usual for about a fortnight, 
when more changes took place. 




CHAPTER IX. 



NEW PLANS. 




)R. MARSTON had originally intended 
that when he returned to London, 
old nurse should resume her former 
place in his family, and that Fan was to be 
maid to his little daughters ; but poor Fan's 
illness had quite disarranged this plan, and 
it was still a source of anxiety to Mr. Marston 
how he should provide for her. 

Now about this time Mr. Marston had occasion 
to dismiss one of the gamekeepers at his country 
house in Wales, and it occurred to him that if 
he could get a suitable family to live in the 
vacated lodge, Fan might go and live with them. 
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He was therefore looking out for such a family, 
and before long his search was rewarded. One 
evening, as he was sitting writing in his study, 
he heard a knock at the door, and one of the 
servants appeared, saying, ' Please, sir, here's our 
old housemaid Mary, who would like to see 
you.' 

' Tell her to come in here/ he said. 

In a few minutes Mary appeared, and while 
she is shaking hands with her old master, we 
will introduce her to you. She had been 
housemaid in Mr. Marston's house for several 
years, and always retained a great deal of 
respect and love for the family, having been 
found by Mr. Marston, a poor Scotch girl come 
to seek her fortune in the great city. But at 
last she had left, with the sanction and good- 
wishes of her master, to be married to John 
Thomson, a respectable and well-to-do carpenter, 
and a countryman of her own. 

'Well, Mary/ said Mr. Marston, 'how are 
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you all ? Just sit down and tell me the 
news.' 

'Well, sir/ she said, ' I can't say but I'm well 
myself, but John's been very bad since you 
went away. He's been down all winter with a 
broken leg/ 

' That's a bad job, Mary/ he said. ' How did 
it happen ? ' 

Then followed a long catalogue of grievances 
— how John had fallen off a scaffolding, and the 
doctor said his leg would never be well till he 
went to the country; how the children had 
been ill with the measles, and all the little 
savings had been spent, while John was yet 
unable to earn anything to keep them from 
starving. 

Mr. Marston listened patiently to the end, 
then comforted her as best he could, saying he 
would come and talk over the matter next day 
with John, and finally he sent her down to the 
kitchen to get some supper and some good 
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things for the sick children. After she was 
gone, Mr. Marston sat for some time thinking, 
and so occupied was he, that he unconsciously 
muttered half-aloud to himself, ' I do think these 
are the very people to send to Wales; I'll go 
to-morrow and give him a chance/ 

The promised visit was duly paid next day, 
and all parties were satisfied with the proposi- 
tion. It turned out that John had formerly 
been a gamekeeper in Scotland, and knew 
the work ; and as his leg was gradually be- 
coming well, he was most thankful to take the 
situation. 

4 One of them lovely lodges ! ' said Mary, who 
was familiar with the place, and, it must be con- 
fessed, had often thought 'How nice it would 
be for John and me ! ' and now her wishes were 
to be realized at last 

Poor John was too overwhelmed with gratitude 
to say much, and he could only exclaim, clasping 
Mr. Marston's hands in both of his, ' Eh ! sir, I 
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don't know how to thank ye ; but I'm certain 
you'll be rewarded some day for your kindness/ 

The plan of taking little Fan to live with 
them met with no less approval than everything 
else had done by the worthy couple. 

' She'll be right welcome/ said Mary ; ' and it 
will be somebody to speak to when all the rest 
are out/ So it was all arranged that the lodge 
was to be taken possession of on the 1st of 
June, by the happy, grateful family. 

When Mr. Marston told Fan of this new plan, 
her delight was unbounded. The very thought 
of seeing the grand mountains, which nurse had 
so often told her of, filled her with delight. Her 
only regret was leaving old nurse, who had been 
so kind to her ; but the faithful creature was so 
happy at the thought of seeing * her children ' 
again (as she called her master's family), that 
Fan felt quite selfish in not sharing her joy. 

'Well, Fan,' said her kind friend, 'so you 
approve of this plan, do you ? ' 
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' Oh, sir/ answered the child, the tears in her 
eyes, ' I can't tell you how grateful I am, but 
I feel so happy! Oh, if only little Benny was 
here ! Benny ! my little Benny ! why did you 
go from your Fan, and leave her all alone, 
just when you might have been happy like 
me?' she sobbed, all the bitterness of her old 
sorrow coming over her like a mighty flood. 

Mr. Marston, ever kind, did his best to cheer 
her up. * Dear Fan/ he said, * try to think how 
happy little Benny is in the green pastures 
above, — far happier than he ever could have been 
on earth ; but he still rejoices in your joy, and is 
waiting and watching for you, till you come to 
join him again in the kingdom above/ His 
words, as usual, had a soothing effect on Fan, 
and he left her, thinking over all he had said, 
arid trying to reconcile herself to the loss of the 
never-forgotten, much-loved little brother. 

Once again Mr. Marston paid Fan a visit 
before she left for her new home. It was the 
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last Saturday of May that he drove up to the 
little cottage in his carriage, — an unusual thing 
for him to do, as he generally walked, but on 
this day he had a particular motive for driving, 
as you will see. 

'Good morning, Fan/ he said cheerfully as 
he entered the room. ' I see you are looking at 
my horses. How would you like to take a drive 
to-day ? ' 

The gleam of joy in the child's eyes gave 
sufficient answer. While she was getting 
dressed, her kind friend told her that he 
thought the drive to-day would somewhat 
prepare her for her long journey to Wales, 
which she would have to take soon. Then he 
carried her to the carriage in his strong arms, 
and laid her gently among the cushions, wrap- 
ping her up warmly in the fur rugs; for although 
it was a warm spring day, Fan's weak little 
frame was very susceptible of cold. Away they 
went, rolling smoothly along the country roads, 
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then through the outskirts of London, and into 
the country again. All at once Fan exclaimed, 
' Oh ! I'm sure I've been here before ; I remember 
that old tree quite well. Oh! could it have 
been that day we came with Benny to the 
churchyard ? ' 

i Yes/ said Mr. Marston, ' it is. I thought you 
would like to come again.' Very soon the 
carriage came to a standstill, and Fan was 
lifted tenderly out, and carried in those strong 
arms to the quiet shady spot where they had 
laid little Benny. Here a surprise awaited her. 
Raised over the little grave was a white marble 
headstone, with the simple words which spoke 
so much to Fan and her friend : 

SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF 

LITTLE BENNY, 

WHO DIED 23D FEBRUARY 1 8— 
AGED 7 YEARS. 

' He shall gather the lambs with His arm, and carry them in 
His bosom.'— Isaiah xl. 11. 
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Poor Fan ! This last act of kindness seemed 
too much for her, and, hiding her face in her 
hands, she burst into tears, — tears of heartfelt 
joy and gratitude, which amply rewarded Mr, 
Marston for his thoughtful kindness. 




CHAPTER X. 




THE HOME IN WALES. 

A N stood the long journey very 
well, and it was a happy party who 
landed at the entrance to the ivy- 
covered lodge. Mr. Marston's country resi- 
dence was indeed an attractive one. The 
property had belonged to his ancestors for 
many generations. It is needless to describe 
the interior of the old mansion, as our story has 
nothing to do with it ; but the lodge, the future 
residence of little Fan, is worthy of a few 
remarks. 

It was situated on the confines of the exten- 
sive woods which skirted the property, the grand 
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Welsh hills rose majestically behind it, and a 
little rippling stream flowed close past the peace- 
ful dwelling. The cottage itself was built after 
the model of a Swiss chalet, and well it suited 
the wild majestic scenery around. Roses and 
honeysuckle covered the porch, and a pretty 
flower and vegetable garden surrounded the 
house. It was certainly a picturesque little spot, 
and Fan could imagine nothing more lovely, — it 
was perfect in her idea. 

Another pleasant surprise was yet to come. 
When they were all comfortably seated at the 
cheerful tea, Fan on a little couch made ex- 
pressly for her, a knock was heard at the door, 
and a voice familiar to Fan's ear said, ' May I 
come in, Mrs. Thomson ? ' Scarcely waiting 
for permission, a curly head was thrust in at the 
open door, and a tall lanky form soon presented 
itself. ' Jack ! ' cried Fan, quite delighted at see- 
ing her old friend again ; and indeed it was hard 
to believe that the ragged, dirty newspaper boy 
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was the same as this blooming, well-dressed lad. 
Of course it was all Mr. Marston's kind doing, 
— no one doubted that. Jack had been engaged 
as under gamekeeper, and had so far given 
great satisfaction. After tea was over, and the 
children put to bed, the others gathered round 
the fire, talking of past experiences, and all 
heartily commending Mr. Marston, and think- 
ing God had done for them ' above all that they 
could ask or think.' Then John offered up a 
simple prayer to their heavenly Father for His 
unbounded goodness and mercy, 'which had 
surely followed them all the days of their life/ 




CHAPTER XL 



THE END. 




ET us now, in conclusion, take one 
more look at little Fan before we 
say farewell. 
A year has passed since we last saw her, 
and it is again a beautiful June day. Every- 
thing has gone well with the Thomson family 
since we left them : John has proved himself a 
first-rate gamekeeper, and Jack is giving great 
satisfaction to his kind patron. Mrs. Thomson 
is the same pretty-looking woman that she used 
to be, the happy mother of four healthy children, 
and little Fan is the joy and comfort of the 
whole household. According to the doctor's 
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prediction, she is now able to move about with 
the aid of crutches, and although she cannot 
help much in the household work, she aids con- 
siderably the household funds by cutting pretty 
boxes and other fancy articles out of wood, and 
selling them at the nearest town. As we stand 
contemplating the peaceful scene, the sound of 
children's voices strikes on the ear. Just to 
satisfy our curiosity, let us take a peep through 
the trees. There, under a shady beech-tree, 
little Fan is seated, the children clustered round 
her ; Jack is standing, rake in hand, at a little 
distance, listening, unperceived by the others ; 
Fan has just finished telling her earnest listeners 
the story of her never-forgotten little brother 
Benny ; and now the sweet, childlike voices 
have united in singing his favourite hymn while 
on earth : 

' There is a happy land, 

Far, far away, 
Where saints in glory stand, 
Bright, bright as day.' 
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containing the original Story 
of " The Sea Boy's Grave." 

7. The Gardener's Daughter, 

and Mary Grant. 

8. Hannah's Home. 

9. Jessie Allan, the Lame 

Girl. 

10. Kitty Brown beginning to 

Think. 

11. Lame Allan; or, Cast thy 

Burden on the Lord. By Mrs 
Scott. 

12. Lame John, and the Green 

Brook Schoolboys. 

13. lily Douglas. 

14. Little Pansy, the Minis- 

ter's Orphan Daughter. 

15. Little Sabbath-breakers, 

and Mary and Archie Graham. 

16. Little Tales on Great 

Truths. 

Recently 

35. The Basket of Flowers. 

36. Thy Kingdom Come. 

37. Little Eddy HilL 

38. The Angel Fairy. 

39. Pleasant Grove. 

40. TheDairyman'sDaughter. 

41. The Pet Lamb. By the 



Author of 
Flowers." 



"The Basket of 



17. Military Blacksmith, and 

Highland Chairman. 

18. Morning. A Book for 

Mothers and Children. 

19. Order and Disorder. 

20. Pollok'sHelenoftheGlen. 

21. Pollok's Persecuted 

Family. 

22. Pollok's Balph GemmeU. 

23. Scottish Stories. 

24. The Student's Walk. 

25. Susan and Magdalene. 

26. The Broken Hyacinth. 

27. The Manse of Sunnyside ; 

or, Trials of a Minister's 
Family. 

28. The Hallet Family: A 

Story for the Young. 

29. The Mother Dove. And 

other Stories. 

30. Thomas Shaw and his 

•Daughter Alice. 

31. Tom Uderton. By Mrs 

Scott. 

32. The Two Friends, and The 

Rescue. 

33. Why the Mill was Stopped. 

34. Widow Gray, and Elspeth 

Sutherland. 

Added. 

42. The Young Artist. By the 

Author of "The Basket of 

Flowers." 

43. The Easter Eggs. By the 

same Author. 



44. The Stolen Child. By the 

same Author. 

45. Countess Margarethe and 

\i« Children. 



Published by W. Oliphant 6- Co. 



Sixpence Each, with Frontispiece. 

In Cloth Boards. 



I. 



2. 



Alice Shaw and Ellen 

Gordon. 

Captain John's Adven- 
tures; or, The Story of a 
Fatherless Boy. 

3. Elspeth Sutherland. 

4. Fanny Garden. 

5. The Gardener's Daughter. 

6. Henry and Eliza. 

7. The Highland Chairman. 

8. Jessy Allan, the Lame Girl. 

9. Little Patience ; or, The 

Child that loved the Saviour. 

10. Little Sabbath-Breakers. 

11. Mary Grant; or, The 

Secret Fault. 

12. Mary and Archie Graham. 

13. Military Blacksmith. 

14. Old Margie's Flower Stall. 

15. The Orphan of Kinloch, 

and Young Pedlar ofCarri- 
voulin. 

16. Sarah's Present. 

17. Sketches of Broadburn; 

or, A Visit to Uncle Seton. 



1 8. The Fir-Tree of the Jura. 

19. The First Christmas-Tree. 

20. The Rescue. 

21. The Two Friends. 

22. Thomas Shaw; or, The 

Baby's Baptism. 

23. Widow Grey and her 

Family. 

24. The Young Cottager. 

25. The Dairyman's Daughter. 

26. The German Pastor. 

27. Dick Ennis. By B. Hope 

MoncriefF. 

28. How to be Beautiful. 

29. Pleasant Words. 

30. Blanche Gamond, a Hero- 

ine of the French Reforma- 
tion. By the Rev. R. B. 

Blyth. 

31. little Blue Mantle. From 

the French. By Mrs Camp- 
bell Overend. 

32. The Lieutenant's Daugh- 

ters. 



Fourpence Each. 

Nos. I to 29 of the above Series, in Illuminated Paper Covers. 



Pearl Series. With Coloured Frontispiece. 

Price Sixpence Each. 



1. The Pearl of Forgiveness. 

2. The Pearl of Contentment. 

3. The Pearl of Peace. 

4. The Pearl of Meekness. 

5. The Pearl of Faith. 

6. The Pearl of Diligence. 

7. Little Henry and his 

Bearer. 



8. The Little Forester. 

9. The Little Woodman. 

10. Waste not, Want not 

11. The White Dove, 
j 2. The Bracelets. 

13. Paul Coffee, the Black 

Hero. By the Author of 
" Tibbie the Chaurouaasu" 
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List of Juvenile Books. 



Favourite Books in Coloured Paper Covers. 

One Shilling Each. 



i. Father Clement 

2. Anna Ross ; or, The 

Orphan of Waterloo. 

3. Profession is not Prin- 

ciple. 

4. The Decision ; or, Reli- 

gion must be All, or is 
Nothing. 

5. Philip Colville: A Story 

of the Covenanters. 

6. The Family at Heather- 

dale. 



7. Pierre and his Family. 

8. Pollok's Tales of the 

Covenanters. 

9. Whitecross's Anecdotes 

on the Shorter Cate- 
chism. 

10. Whitecross's Anecdotes 

on the New Testa- 
ment. 

11. Bygone Days in our 

Village. 

1 2. Steps in the Dark. 



Also at Sixpence Each. 



1. Helen of the Glen. I 3. The Persecuted Family. 

2. Ralph Gemmell. I 4. Lily Douglas. 



5. Diamond Wreath. 

6. Andrew Campbell. 



Additional Books at Sixpence Each. 



In Royal 24mo, Illustrated 



1. Ways of Wisdom. 

2. The Best Work. 

3. The Best Warfare. 

4. T^ue Heart. 



5. Little Henry. 

6. The Little Woodman. 

7. Susy Miller. 

8. Susy's Birthdays. 



9. Happy HeUn. 
xo. Kitty Brown. 

11. The Best Friend. 

12. Reddf White Roses. 



New Series of Ninepenny Books now ready. 

Small 8vo, Cloth. 
Each with Illuminated Side and Coloured Frontispiece. 

1. Bobbie's Christmas Dream. 

2. Sketches of my Childhood. 

3. Little Fan; 91-, The London Match Girl. 

4. The Young Exile. 

5. 8am Silv&. By the Author of "Biddy, the Maid of all Work." 
6. The Young Comforters. 



<"s." 
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